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ARRIVAL AT THE COURT-HOUSE AMID VARIOUS POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS, 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE CAPITAL FELONY, 


“You see, sir,” the colonel was saying to the rector, 
whose short limbs could not quite keep up with his friend’s 
military stride: “ you see here a specimen of the tender 
compassion of the men whose cause you advocate so 
warmly, Doctor Kavanagh. Behold the wife and little 
ones deprived of their sole shelter—and for what reason ? 
Because this good man ”—pointing to the cowering wea- 
No, 631.—Jaxvary 30, 1864, 








ver—* had moral courage enough to join Bodkin in a 
deposition before me, yesterday.” 

Jim Dillon, hearing himself described as a “ good man,” 
plucked up heart of grace, and held his head a little less 
abjectly, while pulling his forelock in obeisance. 

“Deed and indeed, yer honour, ’twas the boys did it 
in the dead o’ the night, an’ I never knew a pin’s-worth 
about it till the tatch was lightin’ over me head ; an that’s 
the very sartin thrue truth, yer honour.” 

“We don’t doubt it, my good fellow, we don’t doubt 
it,” replied the colonel, urbanely. “ Our exertions must 
now be addressed to the discovery and exemplary pun- 
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ishment of the scounareis who have burnt your house ; 
for the sooner all the peasantry are aware that arson is a 
capital felony P 

The weaver’s countenance had gradually assumed an 
expression of the extremest fright, which even the undis- 
cerning colonel could not but notice. He paused. 

“Oh, for the love 0’ goodness, colonel dear, don’t thry 
to find ’em out.” Dillon petitioned, with clasped hands 
and crouching gesture. “ It’s to make a bonfire of our- 
selves they will, the next time. Sure I dunno nothin’ 
at all about who did it, no more than the babe unborn. 
I didn’t see a mortial sowl anywhere—how could I, an’ 
meself an’ the childer an’ the wife shut up in the cabin 
fast asleep? Oh no, colonel, darlin’, don’t let us say another 
word about it at all; but sure’—lowering his voice to 
a wheedling whisper—‘ sure T'll build up the little 
cabin again wid the help of the neighbours, an’ yer 
honour ’Il tell the Bum—I beg pardon humbly, I mane 
Misther Bodkin—not to be hard on me this time for the 
thrifle o’ rint, an’ nobody need be a bit the wiser that it 
was burnt.” 

“ Nobody” meant here the authorities. Colonel Butler 
looked upon the speaker with a disdain he cared not to 
qualify. “ Such a total absence of public spirit,” quoth 
the well-protected colonel, “I do not remember to have 
witnessed before.” So far by way of soliloquy: and 
then he levelled the pertinent inquiry, designed to be a 
clencher—* But the interests of justice, sirrah P” 

The poor little weaver was quite incompetent to say 
anything about them. He only knew that if he laid an 
information about the burning of the cabin, the vengeance 
of “the boys” was sure and swift. Cold drops of fear 
stood on his forehead even while talking to the colonel, 
lest the interview should be misconstrued by the invisible 
power he so much dreaded. 

“The fact is, my dear sir, we're frightening him,” 
said the rector, who was leaning back on his gold-headed 
cane, “I imagine there’s ho good purpose to be served 
by entering into particulars ;” but the colonel was bent 
on it. 

Few particulars, however, could he extract from James 
Dillon, A sudden and dense stupidity clung to every 
faculty. Never had there been so sound a sleeper, never 
so bewildered an awaking. 

“Come,” said his interrogator, recalling what Bodkin 
had seen: “was Myles Furlong the blacksmith among 
the gang who fired your house last night ?” 

The weaver could not suppress a startled movement of 
his eyelids. “Come, sir, no prevarication,” thundered 
the colonel. “I demand a straightforward answer.” 

“Why, then, I'd swear bell, book, and candle-light 
that he had nayther hand, act, nor part in it,” returned 
Dillon, boldly. “Is it Myles Furlong, an’ his mother 
my own uncle’s wife’s second cousin ?” 

Colonel Butler did not appear to consider this very 
dim degree of relationship any guarantee for the 
blacksmith’s character. “The fact is,’ he said, “ that 
Furlong was seen coming from this direction after day- 
break, all smirched and blackened, which is strong 
presumptive evidence.” 

The weaver’s eyes wandered everywhere but to his 
questioner’s face. ‘“ He’s one of the best friends I have in 
the world,” he said, rubbing his poor stubbly chin. “Td 
as soon belicve that Moyna there”—pointing to a fair- 
haired little girl who stood somewhat in advance of the 
others, clinging to her mother’s petticoats, and with-one 
finger immoyeably sct in her cherry lips—* Td as soon 
think ’twas Moyna there did it.” 

The colonel put up the tablets in which he had intended 
to note the heads of the iwformation. “ You must take 
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the consequences of thus stubbornly refusing to aid the 
efforts of justice,” he said, loftily. Dillon’s lightened 
aspect showed that he was perfectly ready to take them 
that moment, whatever they were. “I shall concern 
mysclf no further about the matter.” At which declaration 
the weaver’s face became positively joyous; although it 
fell somewhat on hearing the sharp finale—“ But T shall 
have my eye upon you, sirrah; and any man brought 
before me on a proven charge of wilfully thwarting the 
ends of justice, shall be visited with the condign severity 
of the law.” 

Dillon pulled his forelock many times very humbly, 
but wholly without notice, in the’back-ground. The wife 
curtseyed; the children forgot any obcisance, for which 
dereliction their heads were subsequently knocked together 
by their father, with the view of “ tachin’ “em manners.” 
As the rector passed little Moyna, he put out his hand 
behind him with some coins in the palm—a couple of five- 
pennies—which, when the child only stared at them (for 
verily the cowries of Africa would have been nigh as 
familiar to her gaze), he dropped gently on the turf; and 
was followed by a chorus of blessings from the parents. 

“ But there’s Freney Furlong on the road,” said the 
weaver, stopping short in his share of the benedictions, 
“an’ he’s a sort of a natural* that might let all out on 
poor Myles av he in’t warned.” Dillon crept up behind 
swiftly and silently, reaching the edge of the bog just as 
the gentlemen paused to let the wayfarer come up. 

“This fellow may throw some light on the business,” 
said the colonel, recognising the shambling figure of the 
fiddler. “It would be a point gained in the investigation 
if we could ascertain from independent evidence that the 
smith was really out.all night, and returned as Bodkin 
described—not that I have the least doubt of Bodkin’s 
intrinsic truth, my dear sir;” for the employer was 
rather jealous on the score of his steward’s character, 
which the rector rated so low. 

“T’ll speak first, not to alarm him,” said the latter. 
“The top of the morning to you, Freney ; and where are 
you going this fine day P” 

“Why, thin, to Barney Brallaghan’s weddin’, yer 
honour’s reverence, meself an’ the little fiddle; sure, the 
couples couldn’t foot a step widout me.” 

“To Barney Brallaghan’s! why, it isn’t a week since 
there was a wake in that house.” 

“No, sure, sir, but that was ould Barney, an’ this is 
young, an’ they med up the match that very wake night, 
bless the mark; an’ she’s a girl of the Malowneys, an’ 
has a pig, an’ a pot, an’ a thrifle of poulthry to her fortin, 
an’ he has a cabin to put over her head; an’ what for 
would they be waitin’, gettin’ a heart-scald maybe, wid 
forgettin’ one another ?” 

“The frightful improvidence of such marriages!” 
groaned the colonel. “These unhappy people never think 
of the future. But that is wide of the mark in the pre- 
sent instance. My good fellow,” and the gentleman 
leaned his head aside with an air of portentous astute- 
ness, “ of course your brother Myles cannot be at the 
wedding, since he lost his night’s rest ?” 

Freney had opened his lips to answer, when he caught 
sight of the weaver’s face under Colonel Butler’s elbow, 
expressing a complication of feelings by a complication 
of grimaces, uttering only less plainly than in words— 
“Take care what you're about.” The rector saw it also, 
and connived at it, unworthy Justice of the Peace 
that he was, to yield to one imploring supplementary 
elance. 

“Sure, an’ he won't, yer honour,” answered Freney 
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slowly ; “fer I defy any man livin’ to sleep a wink afther 
the cuttin’ yer honour ordhered him yistherday, an’ me 
mother was bilin’ herbs all night to mollify the pain, yer 
honour, an’ that’s the way of it; but sure he desarved it 
all, yer honour, an’ the likes of us mustn’t grumble at 
anythin’ we gets from the quality, yer honour.” 

Colonel Butler stepped into his carriage before this 


Leaning from the window as it began to move, he merely 
said, “Tell your brother from me, that arson—burning 
houses—is a capital felony.” 

Freney’s face assumed the most utter blaukness of ex- 
pression as he looked in the direction of the colonel’s 
finger at the smoking ruin of Dillon’s hut; and then 








gradually removing his cyes to the weaver’s countenance, 
which was just raised above the level of the road as he 
was scrambling back to the lower surface of surrounding 
hog, a curions grin broke upon each set of features. 

































CHAPTER X,--IN A CERTAIN COURT-HOUSE, 

TE tide was far out on an oozy shore ; and asloop or two 
were lying aground in the mud at an alarming slope. 
There was a crescent of irregular houses round part of the 
semicircular bay, and at one side, under a green height, 
a greater agglomeration of the same in narrow streets. 
Where these strects struck off from the curved shore, rose 
the most pretentious building in the little town, a court- 
house ; a smiling, spotlessly white court-lhouse, well railed 
about, and with a scarlet sentry parading inside the said 
rils. Hard by, having the relation of cause and effect, was 
ehuge black door, studded with bosses of iron ; and above 
this, upon the wall, were set some strong and sharp 
spikes, at distances—perhaps to enhance the difficulty of 
getting in or getting out, perhaps for another purpose. 

Inside walked the sentry, shouldering his bright fire- 
lock ; and outside the rails clustered a large proportion 
of the unemployed population of the place, clothed in 
every variety of rags, as suits the unemployed, and grin- 
ning with a pertinacity of good-humour only to be found 
in Trish canaille. 'Their aim, at present, appeared to be 
the irritation of the sentry. 

“ Arrah, sure he hadn’t as much clothes on him as 
would lift a griddle off the fire this time twelmonth,” 
said one fellow, whose scantiness of attire might almost 
tival his own description. ‘ An’ now look at the iligant 
coat an’ breeches he has! Who wouldn’t be a fencible, 
boys? It’s the best thrade goin’, these times.” 

“ An’ whinever he wants to warm his hands, sure he’s 
nothin’ to do but run ’em through his hair,” said a small 
hoy, in allusion to the flame-colour of the sentry’s head. 
“Is'’pose he biles the praties wid it at home—twould 
save him a lot o’ firin’.” : 

“Hould yer tongue, you varmint of a gossoon, an’ 
don’t be affrontin’ the gintleman. Sure, maybe he might 
take it into his head to shoot us,” observed the first 
~eaker, with a grin. “ Sure we're all afeard of our lives 
ofhim, an’ daren’t-——” 

“Whisht ! here’s the major,’ ran through the little 
towd, and all eyes were turned towards the advancing 
tot of a fine chesnut thoroughbred, whereon sat a hand- 
‘me middle-aged man, attired in leathers and tops. 

“Bless yer honour, an’ give me the houldin’ of yer 
fine baste,” said the gossoon, springing forward almost 
inder his fore-fect. 

“Get out o’ that, ye oncivilized spalpeen,” interjected 
the other man who had been bantering the sentry. “Is 
‘the likes o’ ye to lay finger on the major’s iligant 
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obsequious specch, punctuated with low bobs of Freney’s | 
shock head, was ended, and asked no more questions, | 
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“ Keep back, keep back,” said the gentleman, cracking 
his long-lashed whip; “my groom takes the mare ;” 
which that personage did, while his master went up the 
steps of the court-house. 

“It’s grudgin’ us the tuppence he was,” proclaimed 
the gossoon; “but sure we'd hould it for nothin’, for 
the sake of the family, and relics of ould dacency.” 

The major, who prided himself on his pedigree and 
his wealth, glanced round from the topmost step, but the 
shrill speaker had dived among the crowd, and only rows 
of grinning faces met his view. He passed in. 

* Ah, but here’s the counsellor, the counsellor,” cried 
the farthest of the small mob. “His honour won’t 
throuble anybody to hould his baste, for ’tis only what 
we have in our own stables, boys—shank’s mare.’* 

* More’s the pity, lads, for I’m of a figure that requires 
elevation,” rejoined the counsellor laughingly. His 
height might be five fect four inches. 

“Three cheers for Bagenal Harvey, the poor man’s 
counsellor!” shouted the increasing assemblage, pleased 
with his good humour. And the thin, small figure 
bowed his acknowledgments from the steps—acknow- 
ledgments for an instalment of that popular favour which 
was to prove so fatal to him. 

* He'd be a darlin’ man av his shinbones warn’t like 
two rainbows,” observed one of his admirers. “ But 
here’s black Butler of Doon, in his red cloak ; who’s ever 
hard on the boys to-day, ’twill be him. Not so the little 
parson; cheer him, lads !” 

For this was the appointed day for a meeting of ma- 
gistrates and other influential persons of the district, to 
take into consideration the state of public affairs—‘“ the 
alarming posture of the country,” as the requisition had 
it. A considerable number assembled ; and, after talking 
apart, in knots, concerning weather, and spring pros- 
pects, and the latest outrages, and the newest parlia- 
mentary intelligence, they resolved themselves into a 
single gathering, and placed the dullest and most digni- 
fied unit of the assembly in the chair; who stumbled 
through a few introductory scntences—he could have 
spoken flowingly, if not deeply, in his own dining-room, 
yet here became the veriest nincompoop, for want of 
words—and the gentleman who held the first resolution 
rose. 

Of course he said that the present time was a crisis, 
the like whereof had never occurred before, nor might 
ever occnragain. He insinuated that the eyes of Ireland 
were on the county of Wexford, and more particularly 
upon the baronies of which the gentlemen around him 
were representatives, in wealth, position, and intelligence. 
Tt was a time for all loyal men to fly to the banner of 
the constitution, and uphold that banner unflinchingly, 
with purse and person, if necessary ; for the spirit of dis- 
affection was abroad, rampant, and ready to make a dire 
assault upon that banner. Should they tamely stand by 
to sec it pulled down? Never—with a tremendous 
flourish of his right hand. Perish the unworthy thought! 
Much more of equally florid language and gesture fol- 
lowed; until, wishing to refer to the prose of his resolu- 
tion, the speaker found that he had unwittingly twisted 
and torn it into small picces, which rather brought his 
Pegasus to common earth with a broken wing. 

Up jumped the seconder, a wiry little magistrate, who 
didn’t know what a trope or a metaphor meant. But 
martial law was the cure for disturbed districts. Nothing 
but the sharpest severity for these fellows, sir! They 
laughed at you if you didn’t govern them with whip and 
gun. They didn’t understand humane treatment. Flog 
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every man found out of his cabin after dark—that was 
his advice. The number would be peculiarly small after 
a few weeks of such discipline. Finally, he fully con- 
curred in the resolution; which, seeing that it asserted 
only the existence of disturbance, was not straining his 
convictions very far. 

Jolonel Butler had been arranging his bundle of papers, 
and testifying other symptoms of an oration of some 
length, rather to the uneasiness of the mercurial among 
his audience. “He'll begin with the English conquest 
of the country, and the landing of Strongbow,” whispered 
one apprehensive gentleman. “TI heard a speech of his 
that went back to the battle of Clontarf, where Brian 
Boru defeated the Danes; and that’s rather too much of 
a good thing, you know. IfI was near the door”—but 
he was not, and had to sit it out with what grace he 
could. 

Much that was sound and sensible did the colonel de- 
clare, though somewhat verbosely, 2s was his manner. 
The public prints, the debates in Parliament, gave an 
alarming picture of the state of the country. In the 
north, the Peep-o’-day Boys, then fast merging into 
Orangemen, had divers collisions with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Defenders. However, these petty strifes were 
safety itself to the nation, compared with the attempt 
which was being made to fuse all parties of malcontents 
into one great body of United Irishmen, obeying leaders 
whose objects could now be no longer doubtful. Their 
admiration for the policy of France was undisguised ; 
had not Lord Edward Fitzgerald spent some months of 
last year in Paris, abandoning his title for the indiscrimi- 
nate “ citizen,” and living in the closest intercourse with 
the democratic tyrants who desolated that unhappy land ? 
Colonel Butler could only be astonished, that after such 
a renunciation of his allegiance, that misguided young 


nobleman was permitted to resume his place in an Irish 


Parliament. Would the gentlemen present believe that 
one of the toasts drunk on occasion of a banquet where 
Lord Edward filled a principal part, was as follows : 
“The armies of France; may the example of its citizen 
soldiers be followed by all enslaved countries, till tyrants 
and tyranny be extinct !” 

Counsellor Bagenal Harvey rose, with a merry twinkle 
in his quick, small eyes. He begged pardon for the in- 
terruption, but really, unless the gallant officer believed 
Ireland an “ enslaved country,” governed by “ tyrants,” 
he did not see how Lord Edward’s toast was applicable. 

Colonel Butler had thought that no person of average 
information in these days, could be ignorant of the in- 
terpretation put upon such expressions by the republicans 
of France aud their admirers on this side the Channel. 
The regular operation of the laws was slavery, and mo- 
narchical government was tyranny, in their new vocabu- 
lary. He was not afraid that the mass of the Irish 
people would become leavened with republican doctrines ; 
but he was afraid of a blind obedience being rendered by 
large bodies of the peasantry to men having these ulte- 
rior objects in view, and who would make use of the oath 
of secrecy universally exacted, to lead their dupes to the 
most desperate enterprises. He thought the very least 
step that could be taken in the present emergency would 
be, to proclaim the county; he did not altogether dis- 
approve the suggestion of martial law. 

Doctor Kavanagh said the few softening words for 
which he had come there that day, reminding his 
orother magistrates that with justice should mercy be 
combined ; to which they listened as to a matter of course, 
and which it was the bounden duty of his cloth to pro- 
pound; but in the irritated state of public feeling, such 


public business effected by the mecting, there seemed 
little result beyond the airing of each man’s opinions, 
and the following advertisement :— 

“ One Hundred Guineas Reward will be paid by Colonel 
Gerald Butler, Treasurer to the Subscribers for maintain- 
ing the Peace in the Baronies of , and County of Wex- 
ford, to any person or persons who shall give such in- 
formation to any member of the Select Committee”— 


‘here followed a list of names— “ of any intended attack 


upon any house, so as that there shall be sufficient time 
to prepare against such attack. Such Reward to be 
paid the day after such attack shall have taken place; 
and the Committee pledge themselves most solemnly, 
upon their honours, to keep such person’s name, as shall 
give such information, secret.” 





DUCK LANE WORKING MEN’S CLUB. 


AlicntTIne about eight o’clock one evening from 
an omnibus, close to Palace Yard, Westminster, we set 
forward in search of Duck Lane, and of the working 
men’s club there situated, which we had been invited 
to visit. Duck Lane has had, for more than one 
generation, the reputation of being one of the worst 
and most degraded localities in the metropolis; but 
it is said that of late, since the inrcads of modern 
improvements, it has less deserved this character. What 
its former deservings may have been we cannot say; but 
its surroundings at this moment are of a kind which it 
is disgusting to witness and painful to recall. Through 
ignorance of the neighbourhood, we wandered some time 
in finding it, and heedlessly strayed into such slums of 
material filth and moral foulness as we should hope are 
not to be paralleled in many other districts throughout 
the kingdom. We could not but feel that a humanizing 
institution of any sort would be well placed here; while 
the conviction was forced upon us, that not the least 
needed would be that redeeming midnight mission which 
for some seasons past has been fruitfully energetic else- 
where. ‘Turning a dark corner, we came suddenly upon the 
working men’s club, cheerfully lighted up, and welcomed 
it as a beacon of hope shining amidst the moral gloom. 
We found the club building and accommodation, upon 
examination, just what such an institution should be— 
snug, substantial, and comfortable, without an atom of 
frippery or useless decoration; the only ornament of any 
kind we saw being an engraving of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the long-tried friend of the working man, suspended 
over the fire-place. In the “social club-room,” on the 
basement floor, some three to four score men, in the 
plainest working garb, were seated at tables, refreshing 
or amusing themselves in various ways. Some were 
taking coffee; not a few were reading newspapers, oF 
the periodicals of the day; many more were trying thei 
strength at draughts, and some were studiously engaged 
in combats at chess. A round number of them were 
smoking short pipes—a ceremony which did not at all 
interfere with whatever other occupation they had in 
hand. As arule, we may remark that the homely garb 
was set off by a clean wholesome skin, indicative of per- 
fect comfort, the lavatory close at hand, on the same 


floor, affording the ready convenience of a good wash. 


We may confess that we hod expected to witness some 
amount of clamour and bawling in an assembly convened 
from the highways and the workshop—something 4 
little deafening, which a cynic might characterize as 
a bear-garden. Not a bit of it: this convocation of 
working men was, if anything, rather less noisy than 4 
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right honourable is in the chair. This is not owing to 
the rules; for though the rules forbid “ gambling, bet- 
ting, and profane language,” they say nothing of loud 
talking and disputing. It is owing rather to the good 
common-sense of the members, who .have the wit to 
respect each other’s claims to so much decorum ag in- 
sures general quietness. 

The upper floor is divided into three rooms: a lecture- 
room, which is also a room for quiet reading and study 
on the nights when there are no lectures; a class-room, 
where we found a number of young lads receiving in- 
struction in writing and arithmetic; and a committce- 
room, where the committee sit once a week to discuss 
the affairs and carry out the business of the club. Of 
what this business consists, of course, we, not being a 
member of the committee, cannot precisely declare ; but 
the committee, being all working men, know the business 
well, and are said to “hit the right nail on the head” 
with remarkable promptitude, which is not always done 
at the big club in Palace Yard. 

As the Duck Lane Club, from the experience it has 
gone through during the last three years, and from the 
known beneficial working of the plans it has adopted, 
affords an encouraging example, and seems in many 
respects adapted to serve as a guide or pattern to other 
clubs of the kind forming, or about to be formed, we 
shall here set down, as briefly as may be, a few particu- 
lars concerning it. The first thing to be noticed, and 
one which we regard as indispensable to success, is the 
fact that the entire management of the club is in the 
hands of the members, who, acting by a committee 
whom they elect, are subject to no dictation from with- 
cut. Of course there-is, as there must be, a presiding 
head over the institution, to whom the committee can 
resort for advice or decision when necessary: in the 
present case, the presiding head is a lady, who, while 
devoting herself to the interests of the body, never 
atlends the weekly meetings of the committee unless 
specially invited, though she is at all times ready to 
assist them by her advice. Thus, all the business of 
the club is transacted by its own members, from the 
keeping and auditing of accounts to the nightly supervi- 
sion and attendance. The need for supervision, as we 
have already hinted, seems very small; but that might 
not be the case if stimulating drinks were allowed. 
They are not allowed: no beer is admitted to the 
premises; and, in spite of the predictions to the con- 
trary, it has been found that this prohibition has not 
prevented the influx of members; the men, knowing 
that beer cannot be obtained, are content to do without 
it. ‘The only drink allowed is coffee, of which nearly 
nine thousand cups have been consumed within the 
year. We will venture to state our conviction here, 
that if a club once commit itself to beer it will find 
effectual supervision impossible, and will either fail alto- 
gether, or degenerate into a mere public-house under a 
new phase. 

Another objection encountered at starting, was against 
the introduction of the religious element. Iu the face 
of this objection the Duck Lane Club, keeping open on 
Sundays as well as week-days, holds a short religious 
service on the Sunday evening, with a periodical Bible 
class, and substitutes appropriate Sunday reading in 
lieu of the newspapers and secular literature of the 
week, The members to whom this is unhappily dis- 
tasteful, need not attend; but in practice it is found that 
members do attend, and that some derive from their 
attendance unspeakable benefit. Says one of the mem- 
bers—“ Of what good would our club have ever 
heen to me had the religious element not been joined 
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with the institution, holding the opinion that I did 
when our club was first opened, that the Bible was only 
a part of a system of government established by the 
upper to keep in subjection the lower classes of society ? 
I should have naturally argued that the promoters of 
the club knew the Bible to be, as I then believed, a 
humbug; and that, having no confidence in it them- 
selyes, they were afraid to press it upon our notice for 
fear of driving us away; so that my disbelief in the 
Bible would have been confirmed. But when our club 
was opened, and Sunday night after Sunday night I 
saw gentlemen coming, some from long distances, and 
at great personal inconvenience, to preach the Gospel 
to us, and found, as I very soon did, that they not only 
professed, but really did believe the Bible, and that the 
rule of that holy book formed the rule of their lives, I 
soon found the conviction stealing over me, that the 
Bible must be true, or it could not have the power to 
purify human nature so.” ‘Testimony of this kind will 
hardly be outweighed by abstract reasoning against 
the introduction of the religious element in a mixed 
popular community. 

‘The good practical tendency of the club in ameliorating 
the condition and circumstances of its members is 
evidenced by the varioys measures it has set on foot 
both of a provident and a reformatory kind. Thus, 
there is a Savings Bank receiving deposits from a 
penny upwards, and which has already proved of signal 
service to some of the depositors ; there is a Temperance 
Society with a Sick Fund for members; and there is a 
Friends of Labour Loan Society. This last-named 
Society is of itself a most excellent institution—the very 
essence of it being that it helps those who are struggling 
to help themse Ives. The Society is in fact a miniature 
mutual assurance company conducted on brotherly 
principles ; it raises its capital among its members, and 
grants loans from their joint contributions—the loans 
ranging from ten shillings to fifteen pounds, the amount 
being proportioned to the amount of the borrower's 
subscriptions. ‘I'he history of these labour loans hitherto 
is most gratifying. The Society was established in the 
summer of 1861; its capital has never amounted to 
much more than four-score pounds, yet it has advanced 
already one hundred and ten loans, representing the 
sum of £207. It does all this good without incurring 
more than a minimum of risk, for its rules are enrolled 
according to Act of Parliament, and certified by Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, and the members manage their business 
themselves. Their only liability to loss would be 
through the defalcation of members who borrow; but 
there has not yet been a single defaulter, and the last 
account states that the society is “in good health and 
famous spirits, thank God.” 

Somewhat analogous to the Labour Loan Society, i is 
the Barrow Club, “which. transacts its business every 
Monday, and which is of essential service to a certain 
class of the Westminster industrials. ‘Ihe hand-barrows 
which so many hard-working. young fellows push about 
the streets, laden with fruit, vegetables, shell-fish, or 
other provisions for sale, are usually borrowed upon 
hire, the hire of course detracting very largely from the 
earnings of the poor peripatetic dealers. Now the 
Barrow Club is the means of supplying the street trader 
with a hand-barrow of his own, and thus at once effect- 
ing a most ameliorating change in his circumstances. 
The business is managed, no doubt, on principles very 
much akin to the transactions of the Loan Society, but 
in what way we cannot precisely state. 

A social club-room for coffee, smoking, the perusal of 
thirty current periodicals, and the use of draughts and 
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chessmev, with a retiring-room for absolute quiet if you 
choose—the advantage of hearing lectures on interesting 
subjects—the opportunity of joining any or all of the 
associations above described, and a Bible-class and a 
singing-class into the bargain—what is all this worth 
to the working-man? We confess ourselves unable to 
venture an estimate. Let us hope that not a few of 
them will discover what it is worth to themselves, and 
then perhaps some of them will tell us. Meanwhile, 
Duck Lane Working Men’s Club demands but a half- 
penny a week from its members—any other payments 
they make, being investments for some present or pro- 
spective advantage to themselves. 

It is to be hoped that the Society for Promoting 
Working Men’s Clubs will be enabled by the contribu- 
tions of philanthropists to establish them in all populous 
districts where working men abound. The cost of 
originating them will be well compensated in the dimi- 
nution of idleness, intemperance, and crime, and in the 
spread of industry, intelligence, and, under God’s bless- 
ing, of honesty and religious principle. 

As yet, working men’s clubs are a comparative novelty 
among us, the oldest in existence having been established 
but a very few years. They have arisen from the recog- 
nition, on the part of the friends of the working man, of 
the necessity, arising out of his position, for some place 
of recreation, of improvement, or of social conversation 
and fellowship, where he could pass his leisure hours 
without incurring the contamination of vice or acquiring 
evil habits. It has been perceived that, in the majority 
of cases, it has been circumstance and not choice which 
has driven labouring men to the public-house. It has 


been acknowledged that the relaxation which men will 
have after the monotonous toils of the day is something 
which they ought to have—that recreation of some kind 
or other is indispensable to their well-being—and that 


the problem which has to be solved with regard to them 
is to win them over to the preference of excitements 
which are innocent and profitable, in place of those 
which are culpable and ruinous. Hitherto the public- 
house has supplied the latter; it is the object of the 
working men’s club to supply the former—an object in 
the attainment of which every honest mind will wish 
them God speed. 

Some of these clubs have not succeeded so well as 
they should have done; and we are told that the reason 
of this is, that, having been started on the self-supporting 
principle, they have been obliged to adopt too high a rate 
of payment. It was found that when the weekly sub- 
scription was on a par with the cost of the humblest 
entertainment in the public-house parlour, the attrac- 
tions of the publie-house were found, from the force of 
habit, superior to those of the club, and the subscriptions 
fell off, and current expenses could not be paid. From 
experiences of this kind it seems to have been proved 
that, for the present at least, the working men’s clubs 
need to be started with benevolent funds, and that for a 
time their deficits, when they occur, will have to be made 
good from the same source. It is not pleasant to have 
to make such an admission as this; but we feel assured 
that the time will come when the case shall be widely 
different. The working man is growing daily wiser ; 
and just in proportion as his knowledge inereases he 
becomes more able and influential. He will see by-and- 
by that everything that a man ean do for himself he can 
do, if he but resolve to accomplish it. The labouring 
men of this country spend now in a single year, upon 
intoxicating drinks, money enough to pay for all the 
gorgeous club-houses in Pall Mall, with their luxurious 
eontents into the bargain. Meanwhile, we are glad to 





see that a beginning is made, that in many places work- 
ing men are helping themselves in this matter, and 
thereby establishing the best claim for the help of others, 
until they shall discover that they no longer need it. 
We trust that, under the auspices of the society for 
promoting their formation, these clubs will multiply in 
all our great centres of industry, and that the time is 
not far distant when they will stand upon an independent 
footing. 
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I was returning from a tour in Sweden on board a 
Danish steamer, bound from Gothenburg to Copenhagen, 
when I was called up from my berth before sunrise, on 
the morning after our departure, to see the Passage of 
the Sound, and the shores of Denmark, for the first 
time. 

Though in the month of August, it was a cold morn- 
ing, but bright and clear. To the right lay the long, 
low line of the Danish coast, thickly wooded, with the 
small town of Hammermiihle close to the shore; to the 
left the jagged, rocky coast of Sweden, higher than that 
of Denmark, and not so wooded, but displaying a vast 
extent of cornland, stretching far into the interior. The 
passage of the Sound is to an Englishman one of the 
most interesting spots in Europe, not only on account 
of its natural beauty, which can scarcely be exaggerated, 
but for the many remarkable historical incidents con- 
nected with it. We beheld this celebrated strait under 
the most favourable cirenmstances. The bright morn- 
ing sun had just risen behind the green undulating 
hills which bounded the horizon on the Swedish side, 
and a fresh breeze had lashed the clear dark blue sea 
into wreaths of sparkling foam. Before us to the right, 
a conspicuous object on the extreme point of Denmark, 
jutting out into the sea, and hiding from our view the 
town of Elsinore, rose the renowned castle of Kronborg, 
its time-honoured walls standing out in bold relief 
against the bright blue sky. We passed close under it. 
Tt is an imposing pile of building, like a palace, a 
fortress, and a state prison, with spires, towers, and 
battlements, above which floated the royal standard of 
Denmark. It was built from the designs of the cele- 
brated astronomer Tycho Brahe. Here the unfortunate 
English princess, Queen Matilda, was confined, the 
victim of a foul court intrigue; and here, too, we are 
vividly reminded of our greatest naval hero, Nelson, 
who in 1801 forced the passage of the Sound with fifty 
sail, preparatory to the bombardment of Copenhagen. 
All the hatteries of Cronenburg were then opened on 
the fleet, but did not reach far enough to do any damage. 
In its narrowest part, the Sound is about three miles 
across. ‘Close behind Cronenburg Castle stands the 
flourishing town of Elsinore, where every vessel had to 
stop to pay the Sound dues to Denmark, for which she 
undertook to construct beacons and lighthouses to 
mark the shoals and rocks from the Cattegat to the 
Baltic. These Sound dues have now been abolished by 
arrangements with the Danish Government. Elsinore 
is, to Englishmen, immortalized by the genius of Shake- 
speare, who has made it the scene of his noble tragedy 
of “Hamlet.” The name is also familiar in Campbell’s 
stiring ode, “ The Battle of the Baltic.” 

Opposite to Elsinore, on the Swedish side, is the old 
town of Helsingborg, with its picturesque battlements 
and mouldering towers, close to the water’s edge. After 
stopping a few minutes at Elsinore, to leave and take 
in the mail bags, we continued our voyage, skirting the 
coast of Denmark, the slopes of which are covered with 
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green forests, studded with villages and large handsome 
country houses. The island of Hveen is a lovely 
domain, and possesses a peculiar interest, as having been 
the munificent gift of Frederick 11 to Tycho Brahe. 
Here most of his discoveries were made ; and here may be 
seen the ruins of his house and observatory. As we 
approached Copenhagen; the weather, which had pro- 
mised to be so fine, suddenly changed; the sea became 
very rough, and we were not sorry to find ourselves 
within shelter of the celebrated crown batteries. Amid 
torrents of rain, the roar of thunder, and vivid flashes of 
forked lightning, we entered the harbour of the Danish 
capital. Situated in. a flat country, and surrounded 
on nearly all sides by the sea, there is nothing very 
striking in the approach to Copenhagen; neither is 
there any one grand or conspicuous building to catch 
the eye. We landed in a small boat, which brought us 
to the custom-house, where we were detained but a few 
minutes, by the politest of officers; and then made our 
way on foot through the pelting storm to the “ Hotel 
Phoenix,” a large establishment similar to the Swiss 
hotels, containing one hundred and fifteen bedrooms, a 
fine suite of salle d manger, reading-room, smoking- 
yoom, ete. This hotel, which we found very comfortable 
and moderate, is managed entirely by Germans; and 
indeed we found that the German language was very 
generally understood in Copenhagen, except, of course, 
the lower orders. The Danish language appears more 
similar to the German than the Swedish, which in many 
words and expressions more resembles the English. 

Owing to the rain, it was some hours before we could 
get out for our first ramble through the streets of the 
Danish capital. I was never more agreeably surprised 
in the general aspect of a city; for I had imagined 
Copenhagen to be a dull gloomy kind of place, with 
low wooden houses, few shops, and no fine buildings. 
But it is just the reverse. Our street, the Bredgade, 
led us into an immense irregular “ Place,” called the 
Kongens Nytorv, the King’s New Market, picturesque 
from the number and peculiarity of the somewhat gloomy 
buildings which surround it. In the centre stands a 
colossal leaden statue of Christian v, an ugly taste- 
less production, especially in a city adorned by so many 
of Thorwaldsen’s chef-?auvires. This square is quite 
a central point in Copenhagen: no less than twelve of 
the principal streets diverge from it. Here stands the 
theatre, several public buildings, and the Charlottenborg 
palace, a somewhat dilapidated structure. In search of 
the post-office, we turned down the Ostergade, Copen- 
hagen’s Regent Street, which is tolerably broad, with 
fine houses and some splendid shops: these are rather 
curious here. There are generally two shops in each 
house; the one is entered by descending a few steps 
beneath the pavement, the other by ascending an equal 
number of steps, so that often along a street there is a 
double tier of shops, the upper always the best, the 
lower generally bakers, grocers, crockery shops, or 
restaurants. In the latter I noticed soup plates full of 
thick sour cream, piled one upon another in the windows ; 
this is a national dish in Denmark, and is taken before 
dinner as soup. ‘There is a great deal of bustle in 
this and the other chief thoroughfares—so many 
people moving about, that it is difficult to get along, 
and we were reminded of the streets of London or 
Paris. 

Copenhagen, in proportion to its size, is one of the 
most thickly populated cities in Europe; it contains 
abont 140,000 inhabitants, and includes a Jewish popu- 
lation of about 2500, Ommibuses and cabs, too, keep 
up a constant traffic. After a visit to the post-office 


we came to another large Place, the Amager Torv, 
the fruit, vegetable, and fish market, and the most pic- 
turesque spot in the city. It is crowded, especially on 
market days, with women in all sorts of quaint and 
varied costumes, and with carts full of fruit and flowers. 
Lofty houses and shops inclose this place on three sides, 
and here are two very remarkable old medizval man- 
sions, with high decorated gables and facades covered 
with gilding, carved work, and grotesque ornament. 
On the outer side of the Amager Torv is a canal, 
generally full of shipping—small Dutch-looking craft ; 
it is crossed by a bridge which communicates with 
the Slots Plads, where stands the enormous palace of 
Christiansborg, originally built in 1732. It was burnt 
down in 1795, and has since been rebuilt on a vast 
scale. It is far more striking from its large dimen- 
sions than for any architectural beauty or elegance of 
proportion. It is, however, enriched by four bas-reliefs 
over the entrance, and several colossal figures by that 
prince of sculptors, Thorwaldsen, of whom Denmark is 
so justly proud. On the other side the palace stretches 
into vast wings, forming a kind of quadrangle; from 
each wing runs a long colonnade, inclosing a large horse- 
shoe-shaped Place, probably imitated from St. Peter’s 
at Rome; facing this is another palace, now the Royal 
Museum; so that the whole group of buildings here is 
grand and imposing. Close by, too,is the Exchange, 
a remarkably picturesque mediwval building: low and 
long, of red brick, and quaintly ornamented facade, with 
@ curious leaden tower and spire. 

In the evening, the weather being more favourable, 
we went out for a very pleasant stroll with a Danish 
friend. The quarter of the city in which our hotel was 
situated is called the New Town; and here the streets 
are straight, wide, and built at right angles to each 
other. We passed through the Fredericks. Plads,.one 
of the finest in the city, containing four palaces, two 
belonging to the king and two to members of the royal 
family; in the centre is a clumsy and #ill-proportioned 
statue of Frederick v. Thence we proceeded down 
the Amaliagade, where are several large hospitals and 
fine buildings, through a public promenade,. thickly 
planted with large trees, till we came to the seashore, 
close along which runs an esplanade, not much’ above 
the level of the water—as may well be imagined, a de- 
lightful walk, especially on an evening. On the other 
side it is separated by a deep moat from the citadel, 
which is a formidable fortress of a polygon shape, each 
side furnished with a double row of cannon. It has 
never been taken by an enemy, as neither in 1801 nor 
1807 did the English attack the city on that side. The 
esplanade also bristles with guns planted at intervals. 
From hence we have a splendid view of the Sound, of 
the entrance to the harbour, and of the shipping lying 
in the offing. So deep is the water that immense war 
steamers pass close by this promenade. Our friend 
pointed out to us the celebrated Tre-kroner (three crown) 
battery, on an island in front of the harbour, which re- 
sisted Nelson so valiantly in 1801; and he explained to us 
the position of the fleets during that memorable batile, 
so much to bé regretted between two nations so nearly 





connected in race, manners, and language, and in which 
such heroic courage was displayed on both sides. These 
reminiscences of our naval hero are in themselves enough 
to render Copenhagen very interesting to English 
visitors. 

Copenhagen is rich in collections of arts and curiosities. 
| We visited the Porcelain Fabrik, which is justly celebrated 
| for its beautiful porcelain, both useful and ornamental, 
| and more especially for the elegant models and statuettes, 
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THES EXCHANGE, 


in bisque china, of some of Thorwaldsen’s best works ; | 


these were much admired in the Great Exhibition of 
1862, where specimens of the best Copenhagen porcelain 
were exhibited in the nave. There is a large picture 
gallery in the royal palace; but few of the paintings are 
worthy of notice. One of the most interesting and well- 
arranged collections is the Museum of Northern Anti- 
quities, presenting in the numerous specimens a perfect 
history of early Scandinavia; the celebrated cross of the 
good Queen Dagmar, about which so much was heard at 
the time of the marriage of the Princess of Wales, is one 
of the most interesting and valuable objects here. We 
visited also the arsenal, which contains some curious 
cannons, richly ornamented and of antique workmanship, 
and the royal stables close by, in a semicircular arcade 
of marble columns, beautifully clean and well kept; here 
are some of the finest breed of white horses in Europe, 
presented to the king by the King of Hanover. Con- 
nected with Trinity Church is a curious round tower, 
which is ascended not by steps, but by a broad spiral 
road. In1716 Peter the Great, of Russia, used to amuse 
himself driving up and down this road in a carriage, 
sometimes accompanied by the empress. From the 
top we had a fine view over Copenhagen; and though 
the weather was too misty for an extensive prospect, we 
got a good idea of the various localities and buildings in 
the city—of the extensive harbour, the fortifications and 
bastions, with the numerous windmills, so characteristic 
a feature in all the views of Copenhagen. Where not 
inclosed by water, the city is surrounded by gardens 
and trees. 

All the collections at Copenhagen are opened at certain 
days, at fixed hours announced in the morning news- 
papers. The great sight is undoubtedly the Thorwaldsen 
Museum. No man ever did so much in the way of art 





for his native city, as the great: Thorwaldsen- has done for 
Copenhagen. Without the noble works of his genius, 
there would be little in the Danish capital to interest a 
stranger ; but the gifted son of the poor Icelandic ship- 
carpenter has made Copenhagen quite a northern Flo- 
rence. Unquestionably the first sculptor of the age, his 
works are to be found in almost every country in Europe; 
but to his native town he has bequeathed his greatest 
triumphs, and in this Museum, where the originals are 
wanting, there are casts of every object which his genius 
has undertaken. Never, therefore, was a museum more 
complete, and never was one better arranged, for it was 
done under the superintendence of the sculptor himself. 
It will ever be a credit to England, that our own coun- 
tryman, Mr. Thomas Hope, was the first to recognise the 
genius of the young Dance; he became his liberal patron 
and benefactor when he was, in a fit of despair, on the 
point of leaving Rome and returning to Denmark. Not- 
withstanding its admirable internal arrangements, the 
building itself is by no means worthy of the great man 
whose superb works it contains. In form it is a bad 
imitation of an Egyptian temple, and the outer walls are 
covered with a series of gaudy frescoes, representing 
scenes in the life of Thorwaldsen. The building forms 
a parallelogram, having a spacious open courtyard in the 
midst. Here, in the centre, according to his wish, 
repose the remains of the great sculptor, surrounded by 
the creations of his genius; a simple slab, inclosed by 
flower-beds, was, at the time of my visit, his only monu- 
ment. Among the upwards of three hundred sculp- 
tures distributed through the many halls and apart- 
ments, which are all tastefully decorated in the Pompeiian 
style, it would be difficult to say which are most worthy 
of notice. The colossal statues are perhaps the most 
striking. 
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The Fruekirke (Church of our Lady) is another 
monument to the genius of Thorwaldsen. Exter- 
nally, it is a hideous structure, and seems as if it had been 
thus made purposely, in order to contrast with the 
beauty of the interior, which is remarkable for the ele- 
gance of its proportions and chaste simplicity of design. 
But the treasure of the church consists in the magni- 
ficent works of the great sculptor. On first entering, we 
remark the beautiful bassi-relievi over the alms-boxes, 
then the splendid marble figures of the twelve apostles, 
ranged down the body of the church, six on each side, 
St. Paul being substituted for Judas. Over the altar, in 
a slight apse, in a niche with a canopy, supported by 
pillars, stands the celebrated statue of our Saviour, appa- 
rently in the act of blessing the assembled, worsbippers. 
Calm majesty and touching sympathy seem blended in 
this wonderful figure, which is by many reckoned the 
most masterly conception of Thorwaldsen. Within the 
chancel, and facing the altar, is the celebrated kneeling 
figure of an angel holding a shell, which forms the font, 
another of his masterpieces. 

The Ethnographic Museum is one of the largest collec- 
tions of the kind I have ever seen, and, like everything 
of the kind at Copenhagen, admirably arranged. The 
rooms in this museum seemed interminable. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the many and various objects 
collected here. There are curiosities from Iceland and 
Greenland, a real Esquimaux dwelling, made of skins, 
within which we see the internal domestic arrang#ments of 
the family, their beds, cooking utensils, etc.; alga curious 
model of a South American cottage, covereg#with palm 
leaves. Then come articles from the Cape g™#Good Hope, 

















Turkish curiosities, standards, arms, and ggophies. But 
the richest and most complete departmeng@s that devoted 
to Indian, Chinese, and Japanese objegj, consisting of 
exquisite models, wonderful carveg@work, splendid 
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| hung with tapestry representing the warlike deeds of 


dresses, hideous idols, and a most interesting collection 
of manuscripts. 

Of costly collections, that contained in the palace of 
Rosenborg is by far the most precious; indeed, it is 
one of the richest in Europe. An order to see this 
palace costs three dollars, so a large party is gene- 
rally formed. ‘The Castle of Rosenborg was erected in 
1604, some say from the designs of Inigo Jones. It is 
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VI 


TEE OBSERVATORY, 






a building in what we should call the Elizabethan style, 
of red brick, with a high pointed roof, flanked by four 
towers, and with a great many windows. Originally, it 
stood without the walls, and was fortified with draw- 
bridges, moat, etc.; but these defences have now disap- 
peared, and the palace is surrounded by a beautiful 
garden, thickly planted with magnificent trees, which 
form a delightful public promenade. TI saw this palace 
rather at a disadvantage, owing to the whole party being 
Swedes, and the custode explaining everything in their 
language. The collection is marvellously rich in jewels, 
plate, and all kinds of costly objects. Goblets, drinking- 
horns, precious caskets, were displayed in rapid succes- 
sion to our gaze, of which King Christian’s silver horn, 
an exquisite piece of workmanship, was the most remark- 
able ; also porcelain of all ages, and from all countries, 
in rich profusion of wonderful design. The collection of 
glass is unrivalled: it is of the finest period of Murano 
workmanship. The best specimens are very large, es- 
pecially the dishes ; but the beauty and elegance of the 
tall champagne glasses are surprising, and far superior to 
the best modern efforts. Next comesa room jull of the 
costumes, royal robes, uniforms, and orders of Danish 
sovereigns; the celebrated horse furniture, presented by 
Christian Iv to his eldest son on his marriage, in 1644, a 
blaze of jewels, in the richest velvet, made in Paris, and 
costing a million of francs. The largest and finest 
apartment in the castle is the Riddersal, a long room 






Christian v, who is quite the hero of the collection. At 
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one end stands a massive silver throne. One room is 
covered with mirrors—ceiling, walls, and even floor, 
except a small space to walk round. Several objects in 
this palace were cracked and damaged during the bom- 
bardment of the city by the English in 1807. 

The harbour of Copenhagen is large, and generally 
well filled; owing to the depth of water, vessels load or 
unload alongside the quays. Here, too, is the station of 
the Danish fleet, and large men-of-war are always to be 
seen here. 

There are several pleasant walks about the city, espe- 
cially on the ramparts, which extend nearly all round 
the city, and are planted with a double row of lime-trees, 
forming shady avenues. Here are twenty-four bastions, 
on each of which stands a miller’s house with a windmill 
on the top of it. 

Another agreeable walk, and a great favourite with 
the Copenhageners, is that to the Palace of Frederiks- 
berg, a mile or so from the city. We first pass 
through a straggling suburb, which leads to a magnifi- 
cent avenue of limes and horse-chesnuts, inclosing a 
wide road and broad well-kept paths. This splendid 
avenue is half a mile long, and on a gentle rise all the 
way to the palace; on each side are neat and tasteful 
villas, inclosed in pretty gardens; but nearer to Frede- 
riksberg the road is lined with a succession of tea- 
gardens (as we should call them), fitted up with merry- 
go-rounds and eyery kind of amusement and attraction. 
The extensive park and gardens of Frederiksberg are 
full of fine trees, and beautifully laid out in the English 
style. Thepalace itself is situated on an eminence some 
distance from the entrance to the grounds; from the 


pect by land and sca; the city, with its many towers 
and windmills, lies beneath, encircled on the land side 


by green meadows and waving corn-fields; the shining | 


waters of the Sound appear dotted with numerous sails, 
and the horizon is bounded by the long, low line of the 
Swedish coast. The climate of Copenhagen is damp 
and unhealthy, and the water bad; all who can, leave 
the city in summer for the country. The mortality is 
said to be greater here than in any other spot in Den- 
mark, What may be the state of matters now I do 
not know, but very recently there was an almost total 
disregard of sanitory regulations. 

One of the days I spent in Copenhagen was Sunday. 
In few places have I noticed a worse observance of that 
sacred day. In the morning, the churches appeared 
to be tolerably full, and the curious and variegated cos- 
tumes of the women looked very picturesque. 
gion is Lutheran and Episcopal, Copenhagen being the 
seat of the Metropolitan Bishop of Denmark. The offi- 
ciating minister wears a long black gown and a huge 
ruff round his neck, similar to the portraits we see of 
our old divines. There is a very short service in the 
afternoon, at two o’clock, which is attended by very few. 
The shops are open in the morning, as usual, and in the 
afternoon the whole population seems to turn out; the 


and beer-shops filled to overflowing, so that the day has 
all the appearance of a public holiday. 

I left Copenhagen by the fine government steamer 
“Sleswig,” for Kiel. The voyage, the first part of the 


Moen, with its lofty and picturesque chalk cliffs, is a 
beautiful and hilly island, has a most fertile soil, and is 
sometimes called the Danish Switzerland. After a night 
on board, we arrived at Kiel, from which a railwaythrough 
the politically interesting province of Holstein brought us 
to Hamburg. 





| twice-folded calico. 
terrace before it, the eye ranges oyer an extensive pros- | 


| pent-up sufferings of my weary heart! 
| wrote on, 


The reli- | 





' that purpose at the end of the saloon. 
| time was approaching we had sermons, and also were 


| told to go to confession. 
way, through the Danish islands, is pretty and varied. | 





FOUR YEARS IN 'THE PRISONS OF ROME. 

CHAPTER 1X.—-CONSOLATIONS IN PRISON. 
I must beg pardon of the reader for my digression in tlie 
last chapter, and proceed with my narrative by telling 
how IL passed my time in prison in that cell, so dark, so 
miserable. At a certain time each day we were allowed, 
as L before noticed, to walk in the so-called saloon; after 
that we were remanded to our cell, our doors were 
closed with three keys and bars of iron, and we were 
again immured. ‘The long hours of the day, and the 
longer hours of the night. were tolled forth by the prison 
clock, which seemed like the iron tongue of Fate, telling 
us continually of our doom. 

In my solitude, my pen and paper became to me real 
friends. Having promised the judge, when he gave me 
these friends, that I would send to him all that I wrote, 
I was careful to do so, also guarding well what, and how 
I wrote, as I feared a false meaning might be put upon 
my writing. I wrote very many compositions in 
prose and in verse, also legal and political articles. 
Having faithfully fulfilled my word in sending these 
to the judge, I of course expected them to be re- 
turned to me; but I never saw my papers again. 
When I had no paper, and, moreover, when I wanted 
to express feelings the nature of which were too 
sacred for any other eyes than my own and those to 
whom they were addressed, I bethought me of a plan, at 
which some of my readers may laugh, whilst others may 
be touched with kindly sorrow. On going into the 
prison I had a waistcoat which I found was lined with 
I very carefully undid the seams of 
this, and here, on the lining, I wrote expressions of the 
Every corner I 
the lines close under one another: such 
writing, I think, was never seen, nor such a medium 


| ever thought of by any poor prisoner but myself. 


Will the reader pardon my reference to private feel- 
ings, when I add that my beloved wife has now in her 
possession this strange prison relic? When first she 
saw it, she experienced such emotion that ‘she could not 
then examine it, but has since shown it to many friends, 
who have desired greatly to possess a piece of it; but it 
is too curious a memento to be destroyed. She keeps 
this waistcoat, my prison spoon, made of rough wood, a 
comb, made by some of the prisoners, and other relics, in 
a box, which she guards with morecare than a jewel-box 
full of diamonds. 

I remember writing some verses, in which I pictured to 
myself my re-union with my family, seeming to witness on 
each beloved face the tears of joy at my return. Lost 
in the dear subject, and forgetting for alittle my own sor- 
row, I did not perceive that my paper was wet with my 
tears, until, with one deep sob, my pen dropped from my 
hand, and I let my grief have for a timeits way. Then, 
feeling a little relieved, I did all I could to calm myself; 


| for my constant fear was illness from my weary, weary 
| suffering. 
public walks are crowded, and the numerous tea-gardens | 


t 


On each Sunday, mass was regularly said by one of 
the priests, who came to the prison,’at an altar raised for 
When the Easter 


During the mass, all those who 
were allowed to walk in the saloon were obliged to 
appear at the door of their cells, which were opened for 
that purpose; also every one was obliged to kueel at the 
proper moments, which the guardiaus who were present 
were ordered to enforce with punishment if not attended 
to. On my part I did always neither more nor less than 
the rules commanded, because, if I had done more, it 











another I should have encountered the indignation, and 
perhaps the vengeance, of those who had the power to 
inflict it. At Easter we were obliged to attend a sermon 
three times during the day, for eight consecutive days, 
and if we did not often confess ourselves, we were treated 
with marks of especial disfavour, and not allowed to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion. Thus, we were obliged by 
force, and for love of quiet, to adapt ourselves to all this, 
having always the fear of secret vengeance. 

The priest who delivered these sermons was, I believe, 
a sincere man, and I hope a Christian; for I may mention 
by the way, that on account of his sympathy for us, seeing 
our great affliction, he was after a short time dismissed 
from his post of Curate of St. Tommaso, in Parione di 
Roma, for which post he was eminently qualified by his 
kindness of heart and his ability to instruct. He was 
good enough to remark my great attention to what 
he preached ; for, indeed, I hoped to gain strength of 
mind and purpose by the consolations of religion, and 
thus be better able to support my too miserable situa- 
tion. I put into verse portions of the sermons he 
preached to us, and presented them to him, for which he 
expressed himself flattered and well pleased. He had 
promised to protect me as much as was in his power— 
his sympathy he had given tous all. His name is the Rev. 
Guiseppe Cipolla, which name I must always remember 
with respect and gratitude. But nothing served to 
keep back my thoughts from the bitter memory of my 
beloved family, and every little remembrance served to 
raise in me the most painful emotion. One day I saw 
by accident in the hand of some person—I forget now 
whom—a sheet of the journal, the “ Civilta Cattolica” 
(which was there, however, against the rules), when one 
of my companions passed it tome. My astonishment and 
grief was great, when I read that. my second son, Luigi, 
hy the influence of his uncle, the Conte Fillippo di Gis- 
lanzoni, had entered as a “noble guard” to the Emperor 
of Austria, and was resident at the Court of Vienna. This 
was indeed a source of great grief to me, because it was 
entirely against my will that one of my name should be 
in the immediate service of the invader of our Jtalian 
soil. Here, then, was another cause of affliction to 
ine. 

In the same journal T also read that the Emperor of 
Austria, with a great number of attendant nobles, had 
been to Venice, and that on the 2nd of March, 1852, 
notwithstanding that there was a great tempest on the 
sea, he most obstinately persisted, at any risk, and 
against the advice of all, in departing for Trieste. In 
fact, the weather became so bad, so dangerous, that it 
was thought prudent to invite the Emperor—as being not 
so perilous—into the steam-boat which had served for 
his suite, which was accordingly done, and the attendants 
and the Guardia Nobile were transferred to the boai of 
the Emperor. This boat, being very unfit to combat 
with the fury of the waves, sank, having on board sixty- 
two souls, who a few hours before were all full of the 
pleasure of their animated journey. I felta faint sick- 
ness come over me, which I had scarcely strength to 
bear (having eaten nothing for many hours but a piece 
of dusty black bread); for it was to be feared that my 
dear Luigi, who I believed must be with the Guardia 
Nobile which were in the ill-fated boat, had fallen a vie- 
tim to the obstinate pertinacity of the Emperor, which 
had thus been the occasion of sucha loss of life. But 
after three months of such pain that IT cannot bear 
remembering, I found to my great joy that my boy had 
not formed a part of the suite, and was therefore safe. 
This was truly another reason for gratitude to that. 
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would seem like acting falsely, and if less, at one time or | 

















75 
Supreme Being who had, almost by miracle, preserved 
and supported me in my afflictions. 

Day after day passed, and my only solace was to ex- 
press my feelings in writing; and I believe this did 
good, and relieved my mind. Seeing that I was a 
man of education, and perhaps rather liking the style 
of the verses which they—either the judge or the pre- 
sident—had kept from me, I was asked by the brigadier, 
on the part of the president of the Sacra Consulta, to 
compose an acrostic on the subject of the election of 
the Emperor Napoleon m1 to the throne of France. 
At that time they calculated on a movement in France, 
and a consequent change of politics in Rome, on 
the part of the French, favourable to our well-being. 
I could not refuse, and yet hardly dared to agree 
to this request of the president, from whom I might 
well expect something insidious ; for he was a man well 
known for his perfidy, and his character was without 
a sense of morality of any kind. I, however, set about 
my task, and I had no trouble in so doing, and felt 
sure that no harm could be made from it by either 
party. 

CHAPTER X.—BEFORE THE SACRA CONSULTA TRIBUNAL, 

I was sitting one day, as usual, writing in my cell, my 
thoughts ever and anon flying to the dear country, and 
all those loved ones whom I began to despair of ever 
seeing again—it was the 2nd of June—when the guardian 
fetched me to the judge’s room. I was wanted to choose 
an advocate from the four who were employed by the 
Sacra Consulta. TI replied to the judge by saying that I 
had hoped to be sent away without formal judgment, by 
decree instead of sentence, as I had been positively as- 
sured that I should have my liberty, having committed 
no offence. But, even for an instant supposing me 
guilty, T had already more than expiated my offence, by 
nearly a year’s imprisonment, with famine and every 
possible suffering. Being again asked by the judge which 
of the advocates I would select, I said it was indifferent to 
me, as, having committed no offence against the laws, I 
had nothing to plead but the injustice of my detention, 
which he already knew. I then asked him for the papers 
which [ had sent him, reminding him that I had kept 
my word, and that I hoped he would do so too. He 
replied, with the greatest effrontery, that he had never 
received any papers. Feeling it useless to talk with a 
man who could thus, without compunction, look me in 
the face and lie, I returned to my solitary cell. 

On the following morning I was told by the guardian 
that 1 was called for by the Sacra Consulta, and on 
being taken down to the private room or office I was 
introduced to the advocate assigned me, who proceeded 
to ask me many questions, which T faithfully answered, 
upon which he assured me that he could see no reason 
for my condemnation. After the advocate came the 
secretary of the Sacra Consulta, Signor Castelli, to 
whom I spoke of the many vain promises made to 
me, which none had the generosity to endeavour to 
carry into effect. With him I descended into the room 
of the brigadier. Judge of my pain and indignation, 
when the same brigadier consigned me two days after- 
wards to the custody of two carabinieri, who proceeded 
to manacle my wrists together with irons. In this state 
I was to walk to Montecitorio, more than a mile, where 
the Sacra Consulta held its court. 

Behold me, then, passing through the public streets 
of Rome like an assassin or a thief. The irons on my 


| wrists cut and wounded my flesh, so that at last the 
blood streamed down; and indeed I bear the marks of 
| those eruel bands to this day; but all this was as nos 
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thing to the aching wound in my heart. When we had 
walked a little distance I bethought me to ask my guards 
if I might be allowed to ride, remembering that the la- 
mented Grondoni, my friend, had given me some money, 
which I still held in my pocket. On the man replying 
in the affirmative, I very gladly got into a conveyance, 
and was thus at least relieved from the public gaze. I 
cannot attempt to express to you the sort of hopeless 
misery which seemed to overpower my faculties at such 
unmerited treatment; and with tears I thought of the 
time when, happy in the earnest endeavour to perform 
my duty, I had ridden, a pretor, accompanied by my 
chancellor, and six carabinieri as my escort, who were 
all too happy to please the judge; and now I was about 
to be judged. 

After a most suffering half-hour’s ride I arrived at 
the tribunal; but here I was made to wait for some 
hours in the criminal prison, in company with eighteen 
or twenty malefactors, after which I was conducted into 
the presence of these would-be kings; for their proud 
president Matteucci and the other five prelates sat as if 
enthroned on their superbly adorned chairs of state. I 
was placed in a sort of circular place, much below these 
my accusers of I knew not what, with a carabinier on 
either side of me. Certainly that God who knew my 
innocence gave me power and calmness in that tre- 
mendous hour; for such was the scandal of the law, 
that justice had nothing to do, and I knew that on that 
dread day I might be condemned to death. God, in his 
great mercy, sustained me, else with the weakness con- 
sequent on bad food—and very little of that—and the 
always present painful fatigue—the consequence of sleep- 
ing on stone, with the addition of a little straw—I should 
have fainted, and have failed to preserve the dignity of 
manhood. 

The president then, with much pretended suavity, 
began to ask me various questions, but never telling 
me of what I stood accused. I told him my condition 
and rank, urging also upon him that I had filled some of 
the highest government appointments in Venice; that I 
had received the public approval of my services; that I 
was entitled to the Cross, and also had the option of 
becoming Chamberlain. He would not hear me farther; 
and my advocate, I suppose from previous instruction, 
never uttered one word. He then accused me of being 
in Rome without a passport; but I told him that which 
was the truth, that my passport was in the hands of the 
police officer, who had also given me my paper of liberty 
to remain in Rome. The president then told me he 
should require to call me again. This, then, was a part 
of my trial, and I knew not for what I was tried. This 
farce played out, I was taken in the same ignominous 
manner back to my cell. 

I leave the reader to judge what were my feelings 
on again entering my prison. Dark doubts of a miser- 
able death by foul means came into my mind, and it 
seemed as if death one way or the other must be my 
speedy lot; for I feared that it might be intended to 
get rid of me quietly by poison, while, if I refused to eat, 
I must die by starvation ; and my morbid fancy, weakened 
by all I had to suffer, began to picture which of the two 
were the easier death. Oh, fearful day and terrible night! 
Against the Roman government I had committed no fault. 


My only offence was my former popularity at Venice, | 


which I, indeed, had never courted, but had obtained 
by kindly and mercifully judging those to whom I was 
judge, remembering always in my judicial capacity the 
words of Holy Writ, “ Judge ye righteous judgment :” 
and a man who will not judge the accused as he would 


he judged himself is nop fit for that which, after many | 





years experience, I deem truly a sacred office. I now 
waited day by day to be called again for judgment, as 
the president had told me, but in vain. 

On the evening of the 30th of July we were all called 
into the large room down stairs, and told that we were 
going to be sent from St. Michelo (the name of our 
prison) to the Carceri Nuove, or the new dungeons, 
because the government would no longer give us the 
accustomed small piece of fish, whereas the other prisons 
only gave meagre soup and bread. Excellent reason for 
depriving accused persons of good condition, who had 
been used to such different nourishment, of even this 
poor addition to what was always assassins’ fare. 

As we descended the stairs when first sent for, we 
heard the great noise of the carriages which were to 
convey us away, and, not at first knowing for what we 
were called, we hoped that there was an insurrection to 
deliver us from the prison. Vain hope, indeed, in a 
capital where the French troops were then aiding the 
Pope and his priestly government to rivet the chains 
upon the bodies and souls of their oppressed subjects. 





ROUGH NOTES ABOUT CANADA. 
IL. 
I now approach a sad page of my history in Canada, 
which, though crowded as it is with most painful re- 
miniscences, I shall, for the benefit of some who may 
peruse it, try to relate. 

Having resided during the winter and spring in 
Toronto, in the course of which I had learned something 
of the manners and customs of this country, and 
having also, through the kindness of a friend, been 
made acquainted a little with the way business as 
carried on in country stores, I resolved to fulfil my 
original desire, if possible, viz., to become rich. Fatal 
wish to me! 

Hearing that a small store was to be let, at some 
distance from Toronto, that bad also a post-office con- 
nected with it, I set out in the omnibus, which, after 
some hours’ rumbling, brought me within an hour’s walk 
of it. Canadian rural scenes were then new to me; and 
in the bright month of June, when the forest trees were 
freshly decked in green, and the crops were rich in the 
same colour, J thought the country beautiful, and en- 
joyed all that came under my notice, from the sweet 
warbling of strange and beautiful birds, to the croaking 
of dissatisfied frogs, which seemed to utter distinctly, 
* Och, och, och!” 

The sun had dipped in the horizon before I reached 
my destination, a small settlement denominated the 
village of F , consisting of ten or twelve wooden cot- 


‘tages, of the frame style. These are built by first setting 


up a frame, the shape and dimensions of the house, the 
posts of which are firmly placed in the ground; then 
well planed and seasoned boards are nailed outside, 
overlapping each other, house-slate fashion, the inside 
being lined with laths and plaster, or boarded over. 
Having seen the smull store (good and complete for 
its size), and the low ceilinged dwelling-house adjoining, 
I inquired of some bystanders as to where a night's 
lodging could be obtained. One of them, a fine strap- 
ping young fellow, in farmer’s costume, came forward, 
saying, “I guess you had better come on with me; my 
mother will be glad to see you; we have plenty of room.” 
As it was then about nine o’clock, p.m, this offer was 
most acceptable, and, accompanied by my stalwart at- 
tendant, I walked on for half a mile, when he turned up 
a lane, leading to a respectable looking abode, neatly 
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painted white, with a green verandah along the front. 
According to country fashion, I was ushered in at the 
back door. ‘The inmates had retired to rest, but all 
except the mother soon made their appearance again in 
the kitchen, to welcome the benighted stranger. I saw 
that night the father, four sons, and a daughter, each 
of the sons striving to overtake the growth of the elder 
one already mentioned. After having partaken of some 
milk—my own choice—I was shown into a neat white- 
curtained bedroom, reserved for strangers. ‘This opened 
into a small room, covered with carpet and neatly 
furnished, such as is universally named in Canada 
“the room.” Kind reader, in the rural districts here we 
must forget such words as parlour and drawing-room. 
This room opened on the verandah, and here, at half- 
past four in the morning, I walked up and down while 
waiting for the five o’clock breakfast. 

Very cordial was the hospitality of father, mother, 
and young people; they kindly offered me a seat on 
one of their waggons going to Toronto at six, and I 
gladly accepted it. How funny I felt, seated on the 
ponderous conveyance, which was laden with wheat, my 
former tall companion acting as teamster. I thought, 
how some of my old friends at home would laugh, could 
they sce me. 

As the store at F seemed suitable, and the rent 
was only fifty dollars per annum (about ten pounds 
sterling), I arranged my affairs in time, purchased a 
small stock of dry goods, groceries, and various mis- 
cellaneous articles, and left Toronto in July. I had 
with me then a happy group—three daughters and two 
sons. How their light hearts revelled in the rich and 
varied beauties of the shady woods, as we drove through 
them; and how brightly shone their expectations of the 
future. Very mercifully was that future veiled. 

Now opened that new phase of our existence, store- 
keeping. None but they who have been always accus- 
tomed to private life, among those who foolishly look 
down upon shopkeeping as a thing wholly beneath them, 
can imagine how we felt when first behind the counter. 
A mixture of the ludicrous and the bashful encumbered 
my efforts to please our customers ; added to which, my 
extreme clumsiness in the tying and making up of parcels 
considerably incommoded me. However, practice at 
least improves, if it does not perfect, and all things con- 
nected with the little business became easy. arly astir 
were the farmers in those parts. Before six in the 
morning customers sometimes came; and very glad I 
used to be to close up at nine in the evening. Not that 
the buyers were numerous, far from it; but, as is the 
habit in the country, farmers and their assistants, after 
the long summer day’s work, from dawn to dark, ge- 
nerally came to the store to inquire for letters, or other 
business. 

At first, trade seemed to prosper withus. Quantities 
of butter, eggs, ete., came in, for which I gave a certain 
price, regulated by that of their general valué in the dis- 
trict; and this I paid in goods of different kinds. The 
butter I made up into rolls of exact weight, and maybe once 
a fortnight took it into town with the eggs, where of course 
they were disposed of at a profit. Sometimes I lost by 
the eggs, as in hot weather. The market was often 
over-stocked, and they would perhaps fall in price the 
very morning I brought mine into it; but, generally 
speaking, there is a good profit in those articles, if well 
managed. I used to pay from five to ten shillings for 
accommodation into town and out again with my goods; 
and that, being deducted from my profits, left them small 
enough. 

I will not tire my readers with minnte details of store- 





keeping; suffice it to say, that the bane of country 
storekeeping, long credit and small profits, infested my 
path also. No one who cannot afford to do without pay- 
ment for his goods from March till November has any 
business to think of storekeeping in Canada West. 
More than that, in districts very distant from Toronto, 
he should be prepared to give twelve months’ credit ; 
and safe he will be indeed if he get all due to him then, 
unaided by the law. Nevertheless, in a good locality, 
any one, if accustomed to business, with a moderate 
capital can, if he be wise, make money. Some country 
storekeepers dearly earn their profits. I know one, 
living not far from my present abode, and in his frequent 
journeys into the city he encounters great hardships, 
particularly as the roads are very hilly and bad. In 
summer these difficulties are nothing, comparatively 
speaking, except that the journey must be undertaken at 
night, because the butter should be kept cool; but in 
savaze winter, when the thermometer is at times more 
than twenty degrees below zero, and when perhaps the 
snow drifts in blinding clouds, then it is severe work to 
drive a sleigh for eleven or twelve hours. In my store- 
keeping experience I have frequently left home at two 
and three a.M., in order to be in town betimes; and this 
early rising in winter has few attractions, believe me. 

Our little business continued as usual till December. 
As to what was made or lost, I had then no idea, because, 
having a small income from home, I was not dependent 
on the former. But in that month, just about the time 
that His Royal Highness the Prince Consort fell a victim 
to typhoid fever, a species of the same disease attacked 
my dear eldest daughter, sixteen years old. The country 
physician made light of it, because it seemed so very mild 
at first. She even became well enough to rise out of 
bed, and after a time was permitted to go out of doors; 
yet, strange to say, her pulse never fell from 120. We 
lived at such a distance from Toronto, I could not take 
her there for advice ; besides which, my eyes were blinded 
to her danger till too late. The fever still burned in her 
veins till March, in the second week of which she rapidly 
sank, and fell asleep in Jesus on the 26th of the same 
month. 

Little did I imagine, when, in the commencement of 
her illness, she attentively read the affecting account of 
Prince Aibert’s death, and repeated over and over again 
those exquisitely beautiful lines— 

** And so to Jesus Christ I'll go, 
My longing arms extending, 


So fall asleep in slumber deep— 
Slumber that knows no ending,” 


that she would herself so soon likewise go to those arms. 
The summons was no surprise to her; she, by faith, 
felt herself forgiven and accepted through the Saviour, 
long before the hour came when flesh and heart failed 
so that with confidence she was then enabled to say, 
“The Lord is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever.” 

Reader, have you ever, with trembling hands, closed 
the once bright eyes of one most precious to you? If 
so, you can imagine what my unexpressed feelings were ; 
and, in this respect, I need not speak in the past tense. 
But enough. When she was taken, my earthly ambition 
vanished, the seeking of riches no longer had any charm 
for me; so I resolved to relinquish business. A friend, 
who kindly offered his assistance, took stock for me, when 
I discovered, to my surprise, that so far from making 
money, I had lost it. 

Thus ended my experience in storekeeping. I longed 
for private life once more. ‘I'he grief-worn mind craved 
repose and quietness ; and a new loghouse being vacant, 
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near some fricuds, thirty miles from the scene of my 
troubles, I removed to it. Here, through the goodness 
of God, I have found freedom from anxious care, and 
with a small competency I desire to be thankful. The 
surrounding country is beautiful, consisting of cultivated 
hills and dales, intersected with rich and extensive woods. 
All it requires, as a finish to the scenery, is a sheet of 
water. However, this we are better without; because 
fever and ague often lie concealed in picturesque ponds 
and lakes. 

I must now notice the agricultural labours of this 
country. If people have capital enough to farm at home, 
and can manage to live in moderate comfort there, let 
them be content; because, though they may think they 
work very hard and have very little for it, if they came 
here they would have to work fur harder, with, perhaps, 
the thermometer, in summer, at 100 degrees in the shade. 
And even supposing that they prospered here, and added 
field to field, they could not possibly have the amount of 
personal comfort in this climate which they could com- 
mand at home. This is not merely my opinion, but that 
of many people here, comfortable enough in worldly 
goods. At the same time, if things prove adverse to 
the tax-burdened struggling farmer in Britain’s isles, if 
his crops continually fuil, and he finds himself unable to 
“make both ends meet,” then, by all means, let him 
come to Canada West. 

I know several, only a few miles off, who came here 
in the capacity of labourers, in which they worked hard 
for some years, receiving during the summer months, 
on an average, five shillings per day, aud in winter one 
third less. Provisions and rent being very cheap, they 
were enabled to accumulate sufficient money to pay the 
first instalment for fifty or one hundred acres, being 
allowed a certain number of years to pay the whole 
price. With the remainder of their savings they set 
the farm going, some of them having only a pair of 
bullocks to work it; but now they possess upwards of 
two hundred acres of good land, free from all incum- 
brances, and in prime order for cultivation. ‘They are 
now able, as the fruit of their hard and persevering toil, 
to provide their sons with farms, and their daughters 
with comfortable portions. 

Some readers may say, “ Why such extra hard work 
if the land be their own?” ‘The reason is simply this. 
Until the middle of April the snow still lies on the 
ground; of course, no farming operations can be carried 
on till it be entirely gone and the ground dry. Very 
likely this will not be the case till May; then what 
haste the farmers must make to put in their crops of 
wheat, oats, potatoes, etc. Scarcely can they have this 
finished when the hay will be ready for mowing; that 
done, the burning sun so fast ripens the rich heavy 
grain, that if great exertion were not made to gather it 
in quickly, much loss would ensue. In winter, work is 
easy enough to those who can bear the cold without in- 
convenience. All wood-chopping is done then. 

Now about the climate. For my part, I think the 
summer is delightful—so uniformly serene and warm; 
no uncertainty lurks about the atmosphere. We never 
think of saying here, “ Do you think it will rain? Shall 
{ take an umbrella?” Rain is preceded by unmistake- 
able signs, to which one gets accustomed; nor does it 
often fall; but when it does it rains in earnest. ‘Terrible 
thunder storms often occur; but somehow they are not 
minded here so much as in England. The beauty of 
our Canadian autumn I need not describe; but the 
winter is far from agreeable to.some people. It is not 
the severity of the frost and snow that is felt so much, 





natives of temperate climates. Yet it is, T am sure, 
more healthy than the damp rainy winters of England 
and Ireland. During a comparatively few days only, the 
degree of cold is uncomfortable. Many persons say 
that the raw easterly winds of the old country have 
occasioned them more disagreeable sensations than they 
ever experienced here, even though travelling in an 
open sleigh. 

We live, as before said, in a loghouse (despise not the 
naine), und some of us sleep in what would be called a 
garret at home, except that we can see the sky through 
the joints of the wooden roof; for itis unceiled and un- 
plastered, and we can {cel the cool breeze blowing through 
the imperfectly-filled chinks between the logs. Yet we 
scarcely ever catch cold, nor are we “ perished” either, 
though 1 have seen the breath frozen on the blankets> 
I may be wrong, but I cannot help believing, that if more 
fresh air were admitted into the bedrooms at home, colds 
would be less frequent. 

Provisions are in the rural districts fully one-third 
less in price than they are in England; some articles are 
one-half less. Firing is not quite so cheap, except where 
people own a “bush,” and chop for themselves. Wood 
is sold by the cord, which means a pile of logs, four feet 
high, four feet broad, and eight feet long. Thesé must 
be chopped in lengths to suit the size of the stoves, and 
then split again till small enough. Here, where I live, 
best hard wood is six and threepence per cord delivered, 
but in Toronto it is much higher, being sometimes 
twenty-five and thirty shillings per cord. One moderate- 
sized stove would consume a cord in a month in summer, 
for cooking purposes alone; so the reader can judge by 
that, of what expense two or three stoves would be in 
winter ; for, however willing we might be to bear a 
little cold and save the wood, intense frost is a tyrant 
that obliges us to keep up the fires. 

‘They who imagine that in Canada there are few dis- 
tinctions of rank or society, and that people in retail 
trade may rank with those in private affluence, are widely 
mistaken. Never have I seen anywhere more distinction 
observed between different grades and classes than in 
Toronto. In the States it may not be so; but I cannot say, 
never having been there. In the district where I reside, 
all being of the agricultural class, there is more equality, 
though I can see that the rich farmers, owning from one 
to two hundred acres, do not associate with the poorer 
people living on rented farms, and so forth. Yet is 
there no foolish pride among them about working with 
their own hands, as ia the “old country.” Some have 
“hired girls,” but the mistress of the house works 
equally hard herself too. 

Canada is a fine place to enlighten people as to their 
abilities and capabilities. Necessity and example soon 
show them that they can easily do many things that 
they deemed impossible at home; washing, cooking, 
scrubbing, churning, baking, soap and candle making, are 
not such mighty undertakings as the uninitiated lady 
imagines; andI would earnestly recommend every mother 
in moderate circumstances to early accustom her 
daughters to both see these things done, and to do them 
with their own hands, as they might, one day or other, 
find such acquirements more valuable than expensive 
accomplishments. 

I have now endeavoured to set before my readers the 
pros and cons of Canada. Too frequently do writers 
keep back the latter, but I have not doneso. Delicately 
reared families of grown-up young people had better 
keep out of the bush so long as they can; but if they 
have no choice between it and dependence, then let 
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pride, and come here. I promise them that if “health 
be granted, they will be able by hard work to secure 
independence. Yet how many there are-who have let 
slip golden opportunities at home, for-want of the same 
industry which they must perseveringly practise when 
‘they come here, and how very bitterly do they regret 
their folly. 

This is a fine plentiful country for those who have 
either small private means or can labour with their 
hands. In the wide extent of it with which I am ac- 
quainted, I do not know a single individual who would 
be the least obliged to me for considering him or her 
poor. No admission of the kind. Also, had I any use- 
less garment, or broken victuals, no one would thank 
me for them. In these respects I miss old Ireland’s 
poor and needy. 

Some of my readers might wish to be informed more 
particularly, how people generally manage, on first 
entering a farm here. I shall try to give them a faint 
outline. Those who do not buy government land, 
having selected a farm, say in a backward though rising 
locality, will of course first settle about the price; that 
must depend on situation, soil, size, and improvements. 

We will suppose the two first to be moderately good ; 
and the two latter to comprise a hundred acres, fifty of 
them cleared (7. ¢. the trees cut down, with tillage be- 
tween the stumps, or else the stumps removed), and a 
small loghouse, with three rooms and a loft overhead; 
also some rough log-buildings for preserving grain and 
fodder in winter. 

One .universal comfort the humblest cot possesses in 
Canada, viz., boarded floors, raised generally a foot or 
so from the ground underneath ; and a loghouse, when 
properly built and plastered, is by no means a despicable 
contrivance. Snug, warm, and perfectly dry, its in- 
mates need not fear the winter storms. But great care 
must be taken before winter to plaster up every crevice, 
else they might inhale cooler breezes than would be 
desirable. 

So much for the dwelling. Generally speaking, a 
place of the above description would cost from 1500 to 
1800 dollars, maybe 2000; and after the purchaser has 
paid the first instalment, perhaps a tenth of the price, 
he will be allowed ten or twelve years to pay the whole. 

Having adjusted these matters, he will provide himself 
with implements of husbandry—a waggon and horses, 
if means permit; and a stove, which will include all 
manner of culinary utensils, and for which he must pay 
about twenty dollars; some. stove pipes, that cost nine- 
pence per foot-and-half, and anything else he likes, or 
can pay for. Some farmers living far back have no 
stoves, simply a fire-place or hearth; but in these days 
of rapid civilization, such cases are rare. 

We will now suppose the farmer setting to work in 
spring. If he have no sons, he can hire a man to help 
him for a few days, till his crops be sown. Payment 
for this is very commonly “taken out” in grain, or 
some such thing, when the season comes round. In 
harvest, the crops being safely gathered in, they are 
either threshed at once by a machine, or are kept un- 
threshed for awhile. Every farmer who has a thrifty 
wife, expects that she will, by the sale of her fowl, eggs, 
butter, knitted stockings, straw hats, etc., at the store or 
in the market, be able to provide all groceries, and the 
greater part of the clothing of her household; while 
her husband contributes meat, flour, potatoes, etc., and 
also pays for the farm with the produce of its fields. 
When it is paid for, he can save money, and lend it at 
high interest, or buy more farms and let them by the 
year. Thus do farmers here rise to be wealthy land- 





holders. Some uncleared farms of one hundred acres 
can be purchased for £75 sterling, and time given also 
to pay it. 

Should any of my readers be industrious, steady 
young men, accustomed to farming, who would fain fol- 
low the good example set them by their worthy fathers, 
in obtaining that “ good thing,” a wife, a help-meet, and 
well- beloved, yet whose pr ide shrinks from the small es- 
tablishment without a servant, which only their slender 
means could provide, let them come over here, and they 
need wait no longer; 7. ¢., unless it be their own fault. 
Yet, if they be not worthy of the above-mentioned com- 
mending adjectives, they had better make up their minds 
to remain single at home: first, because idlers and lazy 
people are not wanted here; and secondly, because they 
would be bad husbands. 

Large families to farmers are sources of wealth. I 
have been sometimes amused at the unwelcome jests 
levelled most unkindly at the unfortunate childless ones, 
by those who are happy enough to “have their quiver 
full.” 

Industriously, too, are the large families brought up. 
The girls are iaught to do all imaginable kinds of useful 
work. Nota scrap of the oldest garment is allowed to 
be wasted; all cotton and woollen rags are gathered, 
and, at the end of a year or two, are washed, dyed, and 
cut into strips, of which rugs and carpets are made, 
both useful, durable, and ornamental. Quilts, comforters, 
bedspreads: these are the grand “institutions” of Ca- 
nadian women. ‘They begin to make them so soon as 
they can handle a needle; help to make piles of them to 
furnish their own couches when married, and then teach 
their own daughters to make similar piles for similar 
purposes. Few thick blankets are used in the country ; 
those of British manufacture are too costly for the 
farmers. ‘Their own sheeps’ wool they spin to suit the 
coarsest and the finest textures, from heavy coating to 
the glossy broadcloth. Now that cotton is double its 
former price, perhaps blankets will take the place of the 
wadded quilts. All kinds of garments, save coats and 
boots, are mannfactured at home by neat and ingenious 
fingers. 

Another thing I have noticed here is, the universally 
good diet used by even the labouring classes. During 
summer in the country, they have at every meal pork 
(i. e. bacon), also pies and cakes, with tea and good home- 
made bread. In winter they have beef instead of pork, 
and for a short time in spring, veal is used, but pork, 
fresh, pickled, or dried, is the standing dish. Green tea 
is universally used instead of black; the reason of this I 
do not know: perhaps it is, that here the meter 28 not so 
good as the former. 

All through this sketch I have tried to pilin a fair 
view of Canada to my readers; setting forth its advan- 
tages as suitable to certain classes, and its unsuitability 
to others. I conclude by expressing my own humble 
opinion, that after all there is no place like home, alias, 
the “old country,” for those who have means to live 
there; and I advise all such to be therewith content, 





*,* We have given a place to this paper chiefly because it gives glimpses 
of domestic life, with some of its contrivances and its trials, and refers to 
matters not usually found in books for emigrants. Besides the statistical 
facts about climate, productions, land purchase, labour value, and other 
contents of Canadian guide-books, and colonization circulars, the families 
ofemigrants desire information about the prospects of home comfort. 
Remoteness from medical help, want of educational advantages and re- 
ligious privileges, will be taken into account by parents in selecting a 
place where to settle. The story of “ Cedar Creek, from the Shanty to the 
Settlement” (originally publishedin ‘‘The Leisure Hour” for 1861, and re- 
printed in a shilling volume), was composed from journals and letters of 
an emigrant family, and contains true pictures of life in the Far West, 
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Great MEN AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE WorLv’s History. 
—Great men, it has been truly said, far more than any arts 
and colosseums, are the true world wonders. It has, indeed, 
of late years, been the fashion with certain historians to deny 
to any single man—even the greatest—that he exercised any 
mighty moulding influence on the events of his time. Accord- 
ing to the reading of the world’s history by these historians, 
the men who seemed to us to have dominated over their own 
time, only brought to a head the floating tendencies of their 
own age, which would inevitably have been done by some 
others if it had not been done by them. These tendencies, in 
fact, are everything, and the men nothing. This, which had a 
certain air of philosophy and show of wisdom, came to a head 
in the writings of Buckle, which would always secure a large 
amount of acceptance. It was welcome to small men by the 
assurance it seemed to give, that great men did not really 
contribute to shape and mould the world more than themselves 
—that there are none really great men after all, that men do 
not mould events, but that events mould men. But whocould 
affirm that there would have been a free Holland except for 
William the Silent ? or a revival of Imperial France, and all 
the mighty issues with which this revival was pregnant both 
to our generation and generations to come, except for Napoleon 
m1? Alexander the Great, Julius Czsar, Charlemagne, each 
fashioned the world, or a very large portion of it, for long 
successive ages. One stands in awe of the world-shaping in- 
fluence which some single men have exercised. Itis a solemn, 
and it would be a terrible thing to contemplate, if we did not 
believe that a mightier than man rules over all; that those 
mightiest, not less than the smallest, arein His hands. Helpers 
or hinderers of his kingdom are alike raised up by him to 
work out his plans, and to bring about in the end, by strange 
and diverse ways, that kingdom which shall finally rule over 
all.— Archbishop Trench. 

THE QUEEN AND HER TRADESPEOPLE.—I have frequently 
heard it said, in a tone of censure, that our Court is a very 
parsimonious one—too economical a great deal; but if it be 
economical, it is just and punctual in the extreme. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that, so far as her milliners and dressmakers are 
concerned, her Majesty likes to know the price of articles 
before commanding them—a practice which her subjects 
would do well to follow; and all her tradespeople know full 
well that their accounts must be punctually rendered every 
three months, when they are as punctually discharged—another 
example well worthy of imitation, and one which, if the ladies 
of our aristocracy would but follow, they would find them- 
selves saving at least 50 per cent. on their former milliners’ 
bills. They would, too, at once rob the employers of one great 
and general excuse for overworking their assistants, an excuse 
which they consider all-powerful, viz., that their capital is so 
locked up by the long credit they are obliged to give their 
customers, that they have to do with as few paid assistants as 
possible. Of course we all know that mere learners could not 
be trusted with the more delicate parts, in either branch of the 
business.—The Englishwoman’s Journal. 

Materiats oF History.—Until after the publication of the 
book, 1 think I was as much inclined as the generality of men 
to be doubtful of the possibility of getting very close to his- 
torical truth ; and I knew, of course, that the occurrences of a 
battle-field are especially hard to seize; but I must acknow- 
ledge that the supply of fresh confirming proof by which I 
now find myself supported, has done something towards lessen- 
ing any tendency I had towards this kind of historical scep- 
ticism.— Mr. Kinglake, in note to 4th Edition of the “History of 
the Crimean Invasion.” 


ScHOOLMASTERS IN France.—The Emperor of the French 
has of late taken decisive steps towards the amelioration of the 


state of schoolmasters in France. Their annual income, which 
formerly was at a minimum 600 francs, has, from the com- 
mencement of this year, been raised to 700. The school- 
mistresses, 4755 in number, who have hitherto received 400 
francs annually, are to have 500 francs for the future. Nor 
are delays and irregularities, such as they have hitherto not 
unfrequently been complained of, to be suffered any longer. 
The head-masters in the priniary schools will have their sala- 
ries increased from 2000 and 3000 francs to 2400 to 3600 francs 
respectively ; the ushers from 1000 and 1800 to 1200 to 2000 
francs. The school in the rural communities is henceforth to 
be, together with the parsonage, the “ model-house of the vil- 





lage” with respect to architecture, neatness, cleanliness, and 
airiness. Whenever a new teacher is installed, the communi- 
ties are to pay 300 francs, to which the state will add an equal 
sum, in order to procure decent furniture for his house. In 
case of need the public chest of the department is further to 
aid the communities. The state would thus encourage and 
supplement local efforts. An imperial decree, dated Sep- — 
tember 4th, 1863, confirmed these proposals of the Minister of © 
Instruction. 100,000 francs have been granted, and the 
head-masters of “Normal Schools” receive henceforth from 
2400 to 3600 francs ; the first-class ushers 1800 to 2000 frances ; 
those of the second, 1500 to 1900 francs; and those of the 
third, 1200 to 1400 francs. 

A Faminy or Giants.—Robert Hales, known as the Norfolk 
Giant, died last November at Great Yarmouth. Hales was 
born at West Somerton, a village a few miles from Yarmouth, 
in 1820, and was therefore only 43 years of age. He came of 
a family remarkable for their great stature, his father, a farmer, 
being 6 feet 6 inches in height, and his mother 6 feet. An 
ancestor of his mother’s was said to have been that famous 
warder of bluff King Hal, who stood 8 feet 4 inches in height. 
Of such Patagonian parents the progeny were worthy ; the 
boys were “sons of Anak,” averaging 6 feet 5 inches each, and 
the girls of Amazonian development, averaging 6 feet 33 inches 
each. Robert was the flower of the flock, and stood 7} feet 
6 inches, weighing 452lbs. One of his sisters, with whom he 
exhibited some years ago, was 7 feet 2 inches, but she died in 
1842, being then only 20 years of age. Hales was stont in 
proportion to his height, though somewhat clumsily put toge- 
ther. When in his prime he was 64 inches round the chest, 
62 round the waist, 36 across the shoulders, and 21 round the 
calf of the leg. During his career he visited several con- 
tinental capitals, and was presented to Louis Philippe while 
King of the French. He was introduced to the Americans 
under the auspices of Barnum, and “ drew” immensely, 28,000 
persons having flocked to see him in ten days. On his re- 
turn to this country he had the honour of being presented 
to her Majesty, who gave him a gold watch and chain. He 
is said to have died of pulmonary consumption. 

Rates or Mortarity.—The normal mortality of towns may 
be set down at 17 per 1000, and we ought not to be satisfied 
till this is arrived at; but, narrow streets, blind courts, 
defective ventilation, bad construction of the houses, and other 
causes, permit few places to reach this standard. The mor- 
tality of Great Britain is about 22 in the 1000; ‘England alone, 
23; the chief towns of England, 23}; the country districts 
of England, 20; London, 22; many healthy districts of Eng- 
land, 15, and some even as low as LI. 

CricKet.—In addition to a quick eye, calculation, agility, 
and courage, this game requires great self-control. It ex- 
ercises the character and strength of mind, those truly 
British virtues ; for the first quality of a good player is not to 
let himself be disturbed either by difficulties or success.— 
M. Esquiros on English Customs. d 

Guano Suprty.—The measurement of the guano beds on™ 
the coast of Peru has shown the Macabi Islands to contain | 
about 1,500,000 tons, the Guanape group 2,500,000, the Lobos 
Islands 4,000,000. ae 

Farner Matuews’ Lasours.—By 1848, the consumptio# | 
of spirits (which had been 12,296,000 gallons four years before) ~ 
had sunk to 5,290,650 gallons, only 500,000 more than it had” 
been in 1802; the number of commitments had dropped from ~ 
12,049 to 8620, the sentences to transportation from 916 
482, and the sentences to death from 66 to. 16. Father Mar] 
thew had destroyed half the crime of the land; and George | 
Roe, the great Dublin distiller, could say to him—“ No mai- 
has done me more injury than you have, Father Mathew; bu 
I forget all in the great good you have done my country. 
That the mass of the Irish people have not adhered to the> 
pledge, is true; but in every city, in every town, in every | 
parish, there are still nufmbers who have remained faithful t0— 
the practice of total abstinence, and there are everywhere to 
be found the ready elements of future revival. Living ex 
amples of the value of sobriety—its value to character, to 
position, to worldly prosperity, to domestic happiness an 
public esteem—are to be found in every part of the country; > 
and these examples preach a lesson more eloquent than words ~ 
can frame or tongue can utter.—Maguire’s “ Life of Fathet q 
Mathew,” 
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now not where else students can find so sufficient an account of the affinities and history of our language, accompanied by so 
hibition of its structure and laws, all comprised within such moderate limits. He has done well in introducing so much of 
3axon Grammar as is needful to enable the reader to trace the origin of our inflections, and study our older writers with 
The hints on Composition, too, with the quotations 
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By JAMES SPENCE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 





THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN HOWE. 


WITH AN ANALYSIS OF HIS WRITINGS. 
BY HENRY ROGERS. 8vo. Portrait. 6s. cloth boards. 





THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON» 
| Consisting of Sermons, Expositions, and Academical Addresses, with a Memoir. 
2s, 6d. glazed cloth boards. 





SHILLING BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 1s. neat cover; 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 








L 
II. 
III. 
‘IV. 
¥. 
VI. 


RELIGIOUS 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 

SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. « - 

CEDAR CREEK’; A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 





TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF 


Sustruction and Decreation, 





CONTENTS. 
Tue Foster Brotuers or Doon. A TALE oF 
THE InIsH REBELLION.—-Chapters x! to XvII.—— 
81, 97, 113, 
Witp Cattie Huntine in TExas 
WatcH AND WarD r 3 - F 
Four YEaRs IN THE Prisons oF Rome.— 
CHAPTERS xI to xvilI.—94, 110, 122, 
A Prep into a County Court Prison .« 
Tue Eart or Dersy 
Housk&-REARING IN LONDON 
M. Pasteur’s DIscoverigEs . 
DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES . 
Dr. LerrcuHitp’s REMINISCENCES OF ROBERT 
HALL AND JOHN Foster . . 
THE District ScHoot at SutTron 
THe Face oF THE Moon ; a 
VARIETIES $ . . . » 96,112, 





LONDON: 
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56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anp 164, PICCADILLY. 











William Stevens, Printer, 37, Bell Yard; Temple Bar, 
































Now ready, 


The Leisure Hour Volume for 1863, 


Consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and varied Reading, and embellished with Twelve 
Coloured Pictures, and nearly 200 superior Engravings by eminent, Artists, may be had, on application to any 
Bookseller, for SEVEN SHILLINGS, incloth boards. For Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound, with gilt edges, 
price 8s. 6d. ; half calf extra, 10s. 


The Sunday at Home Volume for 1868, 


Containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Hlustration, Practical 
Discourses, Poetry, and Interesting Stories for the Young, enriched with a Coloured Frontispiece and 125 first-class 

gravings, may be had for SEVEN SHILLINGS, in cloth boards; or, in an elegant style of binding, price 8s. 6d. and 10s. 
half calf extra. ? 


“‘ Let us, in passing, pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital periodical, ‘ The Leisure Hour.’”—Quarterly Review. 

“‘ Both of these pericdicals are admirably suited for home reading.’’—The Bookseller. 

Tt would be difficult to find a page which does not contai eful instruction upon subjects of popular interest.”” 

** We have nothing for these works except unquatificd pra —Morning Ierald. 

«Tn this age of eheap books, these seem to be the cheapest. A vast variety of woodcuts, capital coloured engravings, and the lettcr- 
press, all good, and interesting, and safe.”’—T'he Eclectic Review. = va 

“Very welcome and suitable additions to any school or family library.” — Witness, Nov, 24, 1863. 


i se 


—Morning Post, 








“NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbhers.—tThe first six years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
four years of “The Sunday at Home," ean now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of Onr SHILLING 
each. Cxotu Cass, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical dealer, price 1s. 2d. ; 

To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 
sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 

















must be the subject of special arrangement. 











FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


ADELAIDE—C, Platts: also at the Tract 
Depét, 126, Rundle Street; E. 8. Wigg, 
Rundle Street; G. Phillips & Co. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depot, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AvuckLAND—E. Wayte, Queen Street ; T. 
C. Law; and Rev. T. Buddle. 

BALLARAT— Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

BANGALORE—Tract Dépot, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Secretary. 

BARBADOES—Israel Bowen. 

Beuize, Honpuras—Rev. D. Arthur, 
Secretary. 

Bompay—Tract Depdt, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

Bovu.ocne—H. M. Merridew. 

CaLais—S. Taylor. 

Catcutta—Tract Depét, F. Moran. 

Carr Town—Tract Depdt, N. H. Marais. 

CuariLorte’s Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island— Tract Dep6t, G. Hubbard. 

CuristcnurcH, New ZEALAND—Rey. J. 

3uller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Keenig. 

Conru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

GAWLER Town—Wilcox, Barker, and 

Wilcox. 

GraHAM’s TowN—Tract Depot, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 





Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HAMBURGH—W. 8. Oncken. 

I{AMILTON, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hosart Town—Tract Depot, William 
Rout; J. W. Walch. 

Kinaston, CANADA—Tract Depot, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kinaston, JAMA1CA—Henderson, Savage 
& Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCEsTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LonerorD, ‘TASMANIA~—Rev. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—tract Depdt, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSoutHWALES—R. Blair. 

Matta—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MELBouRNE—Tract Depot, 17, Swanston 
Street; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. 

MiLtan—Rey. J. Williams. 

Mrramicut-—Tract Depdt, Rev. W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontTreAL—J. Milne. 

New Yor«k-- John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 

Orrawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 


Paris — Grassart & Co., 4, Rue de la Paix; 
and Rev. L. Pulsford. 





Pictou, Nova Scotra—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL—Tract De- 
pot, Mr. J. Russom, Seeretary. 

Port Exizasutu, ALGoA Bay—R. Hal- 
leck, Main Street; T. Handfield; 
Riches, Impey & Co. 

QuEBEC—Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Rancoon, Inpta—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, INDIA— Tract Depdt, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary. 

Smyrna—Reyv. J. T. Wolters. 

St. Joun’s, New Bruyswick — Tract 
Depot, Dr. James Paterson, Secretary. 

Str. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 
and R. Dicks. 

Sypney—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
8. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. 8. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depét, J. Carless; W. 

C. Chewett & Co. ; Bryce & Co. 

VeRuLAM, Port Natan—Mr. W. HI. 
Burgess. 

ViZAGAPATAM— Tract Depdt, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

WeLuineton, New ZeaALanp—Rev. J. 
Aldred. 
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